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Microscopic Creatures as Part of Man's Variable Environment. Since
the microscope was invented people have learned the importance of tiny
germs including both the minute animals called "protozoa," such as pro-
duce malaria, and the equally small plants called bacteria, such as spread
typhoid fever. These tiny creatures are a part of man's geographic sur-
roundings as much as the bigger forms of life such as horses, tigers, fish,
and insects, or trees, bushes, grass, and corn. Because the protozoa and
bacteria can be seen only under a powerful microscope, and are hardly
known save by their results, they were long ignored. Their effects upon
man, however, are fully as important as those of the larger forms of life,
as is clear from the examples of diseases which we have just considered.
Man must study the minuter forms of life with special care, because of
their great variety and because they are so variable in their activity. He
can plan to meet the attacks of tigers and wolves, but it is harder to meet
the attacks of tiny creatures so small and numerous that we may take
them in by the million at every breath, and so deadly sometimes that
they kill a thousand men where wild animals kill only one.

Variation in Fisheries. Thus far in considering geographical varia-
bles we have concerned ourselves largely with pests* Let us now look
at the movements of useful animals such as the fish of the Newfoundland
Banks. More than half of the workers of Newfoundland are engaged in
catching and curing fish. The total catch varies greatly from year to year
because of changes in the fishes* food supply, in the amount of salt in
the water, and in conditions of temperature, storminess, and winds. Hence
the island sometimes enjoys prosperity and sometimes suffers distress.
From about 1860 to 1868 the Newfoundland fisheries were so unproduc-
tive that widespread destitution prevailed among the working classes.
Hence people began to turn to agriculture and stock raising, and farm-
ing received such a start that it has increased ever since, in spite of the
cool climate. This is fortunate, for Newfoundland cannot prosper unless
other resources beside fishing are exploited. A less favorable result was
the introduction of a system of poor relief, not only for people who were
unable to work, but for the able-bodied. This proved very demoralizing,
for people said that, if the government would support them, they were not
going to work. Even though the fisheries became successful again in
1869 the poor relief system had lasted long enough to do serious harm.

In New Brunswick a famous fishing club which owns a large area
along the Restigouche River has for half a century or more kept careful
records of the amount of time spent by its members in fishing there, ancf
of the number and size of the salmon caught. The records show that the
supply of fish goes up and down with remarkable regularity in a period